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An essential condition for the fulfilment of this hope
was that the ambassador should always have influential
friends to take his side; but this condition was unattain-
able, a Turkish Minister's position being as unstable as
the Imperial humour to which he owed it. Bendyshe
soon found that out.1 Not long afterwards there occurred
an incident which taxed his ingenuity severely and
showed the depth to which his country had sunk at
Stambul.                                                                 ,

On some pretext or other, the Grand Vizier imposed
upon the English merchants of Constantinople an avania
of 70,000 dollars, and on their refusing to oblige him,
caused their goods to be seized as soon as they arrived in
port. Bendyshe could find no other way to justice than
that which was open to any harassed Greek, Armenian,
or Jew: a direct appeal to the Grand Signor from the
rapacity of his servants. The formalities attending this
supplication were of a peculiarly picturesque and humiliat-
ing character : the suppliant had to put a pot of fire on
his head, enter the Seraglio, and run straight to the Sul-
tan's room. It was not lawful for any one to stop him
until he reached the foot of the throne and offered his
petition. It is scarcely necessary to say that no one had
a chance of getting into the Seraglio at all, without a pre-
vious arrangement with friends in Court,

Bendyshe, under the stress of dire necessity, resolved
to pocket his pride and adopt this method of procedure.
But now he had no friends in Court who could help him
to gain access to the Sultan. All the big turbans were
banded together in an unholy league, because they all
expected a share of the loot. He had recourse to a quaint

1 Under date July 13, 1652, he writes : " Viziers are so often
changed, none abiding 12 months in their place, some not g
weeks." 5.P. Foreign, Turkey9 No. 17.